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germ this passion naturally is in human nature. Widely
diffused indeed it is, and seldom entirely eradicated, but
for the most part, at least in the ancient world, it was
crushed under a weight of predominant passions and
interests; it had seldom power enough to dictate any
action, but made itself felt in faint misgivings and re-
lentings, which sometimes restrained men from extremes
of cruelty. Like Encelaclus under JEtna, it lay fettered
at the bottom of human nature, now and then making
the mass above it quake by an uneasy change of posture.
To make this outraged and enslaved passion predominant,
to give it, instead of a veto rarely used, the whole power
of government, to train it from a dim misgiving into a
clear and strong passion, required much more than a
precept. The precept had its use; it could make men
feel it right to be humane and desire to be so, but it could
never inspire them with an enthusiasm of humanity.
From what source was this inspiration to be derived ?

Humanity, we have already observed, is neither a love
for the whole human, race, nor a love for each individual
of it, but a love for the race, or for the ideal of1 man, in
each individual. In other and less pedantic words, he
who is truly humane considers every human being as
such interesting and important, and without waiting to
criticise each individual specimen, pays in advance ip all
alike the tribute of good wishes and sympathy. Now
this favourable presumption with regard to human beings
is not a causeless prepossession, it is no idle superstition
of the mind, nor is it a natural instinct. It is a feeling
founded on the actual observation and discovery of inte-
resting and noble qualities in particular human beings, and
it is strong or weak in proportion as the person who has